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PROBLEMS IN THE ANALYSIS OF THE MEMORY 
CONSCIOUSNESS? 


I. General relation of perception and memory.—Memory investi- 
gation has reached a stage in which a significant turn in its course 
has become necessary and has already begun. As a result of a 
vigorous pursuit of quantitative studies, with objective methods, the 
psychology of memory is now confronted by a variety of questions 
that relate to the nature of the memory content and the mechanism 
of its functioning. We have ceased to be satisfied with the concep- 
tion of memory as reproduced past experience, of images as faint 
copies of original perceptions. We may regard this condition as a 
good index of the state of our progress. With the object in mind 
of outlining the present status of the psychology of memory analysis, 
let me bring together in brief form the problems that at present seem 
to me central in the studies and discussions before us. I shall ap- 
proach them from a biological point of view, which is dominant, or 
at least prominent, in a number of studies on memory analysis. 

Biological interpretation both of perceptive experience and of 
memory is giving us a new view of their interrelation, and is adding 
interest to studies in memory analysis. With reference to the 
former, we have been accustomed to regard the sensory elements 
evoked through the special senses and perhaps the immediately 
aroused special sense images as the sole factors in determining con- 
duct, and as constituting the total perceptive content. But we are 
just beginning to learn the fact, the exact nature and details of 
which are all yet to be made out, that every sensory stimulus evokes 
not only these special sensory elements, but also a more or less ex- 
tended organic reaction throughout the organism. <A complex of 
organic sensations furnishes a background to the sensory elements 
from the special sense organs. The human mind is objectively 
directed, and we are usually unaware of the existence of such a back- 
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ground ; the organic reaction is little obvious as a part of perception. 
But its lack of prominence in consciousness is not a correct index of 
its utility. Throughout the course of biological development of the 
organism the organic factor has been the more important for con- 
duct. It has been the factor determining whether or not an object 
should receive attention, in other words, should be perceived in terms 
of special sensations. It has determined both perception and action.” 

The determination of the presence of special groups of organic 
sensations in perception has brought with it the question as to their 
presence and function in memory consciousness. The discovery that 
in the recognition of a stimulus presented a second time the special 
sense image of the first stimulus may be absent, while organic factors 
aroused by the first reappear to mediate recognition, has initiated a 
wide departure from the view of memory as made up of special 
sense images. It has, further, made possible a reinterpretation of 
animal consciousness, viewed essentially from an evolutionary stand- 
point. Animal psychology has denied memory of any sort to some 
animals. It has, on the other hand, attributed different forms of 
memory to those that manifest the ability to learn.«. We are thus 
brought to the general view of possibly a wide discrepance between 
the inner organization of perceptive and memory consciousness. 
Certain factors that are present in the former may never reappear 
in the latter. What is useful to the life of the organism in percep- 
tion may not be thus useful in memory, while, as we have indeed 
always supposed, certain new elements in memory may be necessary 
to serve a function not shared by perceptive experience. We are 
confronted by the general problem of the analysis of the memory 
consciousness. 

A summary of the questions in the field, which have for the most 
part been already stated in some form by different writers, may be 

? This view of the existence and rdéle of organic complexes in the biological 
development of perception has been stated in more detail by Bolton, ‘A 
Biological View of Perception,’ Psychological Review, 1902. The existence 
in human consciousness of some organic reaction in the perception of special 
sense stimuli had already been demonstrated in the concrete in the studies 
by Bentley and Whipple, who have also to some extent traced its presence and 
function in recognitive consciousness. Bentley, ‘The Memory Image and 
Its Qualitative Fidelity,’ American Journal of Psychology, 1899. Whipple, 
‘An Analytic Study on the Memory Image and the Process of Judgment in 
the Discrimination of Clangs and Tones,’ American Journal of Psychology, 
1901 and 1902. 

*I have in another place briefly summarized different views that different 
writers in animal psychology have either unconsciously adopted or explicitly 
expounded in the interpretation of animal behavior. See ‘The Place of Mental 


Imagery and Memory among Mental Functions,’ American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1905. ; 
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presented under three topics: First, the analysis of the memory con- 
sciousness into its elements; secondly, the functions of these elements 
in the memory consciousness; thirdly, the nature and causes of 
memory illusion. In stating them in this general form it is not 
meant that these three groups of problems are in any great degree 
distinct in the sense of their offering separate objects of investiga- 
tion. Indeed, any method of study that will answer our inquiry in 
the first group is likely also to show us much concerning the different 
functions of the different complexes in the memory content. While 
a determination of the nature and causes of memory illusion offers 
a very real and tangible means of getting some insight into the ways 
in which our memory consciousness works. 

II. Analysis of the memory consciousness into its elements.—The 
more special questions concerning the analysis of the memory con- 
sciousness into its elements center around (A) that of images of 
sensations from the special sense organs; (B) organic images in 
general; (C) historically, the question of the elements in the reeog- 
nitive consciousness has always had a separate interest. 

A. Special sense images. (1) Their general character. The gen- 
eral character of special sense images as compared with their repre- 
sentatives in perceptive experience has always been a problem. And 
we have a variety of answers. It is clear that in every-day life the 
distinction in question offers no difficulties, and that in every-day 
life it is most essential that the distinction should be readily and 
promptly made in every case. It is peculiar that we should not be 
able to describe that difference in a way to which all would at once 
agree. Perhaps the question is not a fair one, and has arisen only 
because we have attempted to compare the abstract special sense 
image with the abstract special sensation, instead of to describe the 
difference between two concrete realities. This, too, awaits an 
answer. 

(2) Relative ease of arousal within a given sense department. 
Our mental imagery studies have not, as a rule, attempted to give 
us any information on the relative ease of arousing different images 
within a given sense department. Of the total experience for a 
given sense, what proportion can be aroused at all in terms of 
images? We can, for example, sit down by the color wheel and 
discriminate in perception a very large number of colors and shades. 
But a similar attempt to recall all the discriminable color images will 
yield comparatively very few, while of those that can be aroused 
some will appear with much greater ease and readiness than others. 
No small degree of interest attaches to the determination of the scope 
of this truth. The question is a general one, and involves that of 
the relation in which the different senses stand to each other in this 
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respect. Even the ‘visualist’ can image only a small portion of the 
elements of his total visual experience. At the same time, we are 
familiar with the denial that very many or even any olfactory or 
gustatory images can be aroused at all. 

(3) Relative ease of arousal of different classes. Mental im- 
agery studies have concerned themselves for the most part with the 
determination of types, the relative ease of the arousal of different 
classes of images, and the individual variations in this respect. 
Having experienced an object through more than one sense, we have 
the choice of using visual, auditory or other image as a symbol of 
that object in any particular case. In this is given the possibility 
of wide differences between perceptive and memory experience in 
the concrete instances. The comparative infrequency of olfactory 
and gustatory images, even for those objects in whose smell and 
taste we are more interested than in their visual or other aspects, 
and the sometimes almost wholesale substitution of verbal for other, 
special sense imagery, give us some idea of the extremes of such 
differences. The more exact determination of the whole range and 
character of such substitutions of one class of imagery for another 
constitutes the problem of the types of mental imagery. 

B. Organic images in general. (1) Absence of a psychology of 
organic sensation. When we turn to discuss problems in the mem- 
ory of organic sensations we meet at once no small degree of confu- 
sion, most of which results from the fact that we have as yet no 
psychology of organic sensations. No definite line is drawn between 
organic sensations and sensations through special sense organs. No 
definite break seems to exist in the modes of arousal and the nature 
of the functions of the two classes of sensory elements. Yet well 
within the realm of the organic we are vaguely aware of a consider- 
able variety of groups of organic sensations that seem to serve more 
or less definite functions. Had we as complete a knowledge of their 
nature, their points of origin and their functions as we have of the 
special sensations we might possibly find that they play an equal, 
though a quite different rdle in consciousness. And, as has indeed 
been often noted, could we induce and control them as readily as we 
can control external stimuli our psychology of organic sensations 
might present a brighter future. But the discussion of organic 


‘Says Titchener: “ Of organic sensations in general, we know practically 
nothing. ... We can hardly fail to see that here is a great gap in our 
psychological knowledge, the filling of which calls for a persistent application 
of the experimental method. Of all problems in the psychology of sense that 
are now before us, the problem of the number, nature and laws of connection 
of the organic sensations appears to me to be the most pressing.” ‘The Prob- 
lems of Experimental Psychology,’ American Journal of Psychology, 1905. 
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sensations is outside our present interest. What can we say about 
the memory of organic sensations ? 

(2) Denial of the existence of organic images. Here at the out- 
set we meet a most fundamental proposition, one that denies the 
existence of any organic images. It holds that the memory of emo- 
tions consists not in arousing organic images, but organic sensations. 
The special sense images that enter the emotional complex are re- 
garded as setting up again the actual bodily processes that constitute 
the organic reaction. Further, we meet the statement that there ‘is 
no biological sanction for organic images.”> In the presence of our 
bodies is given the permanent possibility of arousing actual organic 
sensations whenever they are needed. One must undoubtedly admit 
a considerable degree of truth in this view. But its universality 
may have to be denied. In this state of our theories the determina- 
tion of this point becomes our first problem in the memory of organic 
sensations. Possibly if the line were properly drawn between organic 
sensations and sensation from the special senses, the proposition that 
there are no organic images would be found to be true. Or, possibly 
certain sensorial complexes, which because of their general function 
must be classed as organic, never appear as images, while others do.® 

(3) Range of voluntary arousal of organic factors and their 
character. If this question were decided for the various groups of 
organic factors we would have left to determine, among the purely 
analytical problems, the range of their voluntary arousal in whatever 
form, sensation or image, and the general character in which they 
appear when thus aroused. For practical purposes we may draw a 
line here between memory states in which the organic elements are 
the predominant and those in which the special sense images are the 
predominant parts. Roughly speaking, the first concerns the mem- 
ory of organic factors in the emotions; the second concerns the pres- 
ence and character of organic factors with special sense images, the 
reproduction in memory of what was described above as the organic 
background in all perceptive experience. The line is admittedly 
drawn very roughly, and the term ‘organic’ is used to include every- 
thing that can not be classed with the special sensations. In the 
former we have as many special problems as we have kinds of emo- 
tional states. From general observation we note some difference in 
the relative ease of arousal of some emotional states. On a@ priori 
grounds we can see that the organism might have need of the ability 

5 Titchener, ‘ Organic Images,’ this JouRNAL, Vol. I., p. 36. 

*For a general discussion of affective memory see Paulhan, ‘La function 
de la mémoire et la souvenir affectif, Paris, 1904; Pilton, ‘La mémoire 


affectif, Revue Philosophique, 1901; Mauxion, ‘La vraie mémoire affectif,’ 
Revue Philosophique, 1901. 7 
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to voluntarily arouse some, while it would have no such need for 
others. This isa beginning. The task of tracing through our mem- 
ory consciousness each differentiated group of organic elements is 
before us, awaiting first their analysis as a problem in the psy- 
chology of organic sensations. With reference to the latter but 
little can be said further. To the extent that every perception is 
an attitude towards its object (this attitude consisting of organic 
sensations) as well as a complex of special sense factors we have the 
question as to its presence and nature in the recall of that object. 
Is the reproduction of this attitude a feature of the special sense 
image? We know already that in a very rough way it is, and it has, 
further, been determined that certain ones of these organic sensa- 
tions set up by an external stimulus play a part in recognitive con- 
sciousness. This brings us to the next topic. 

C. Analysis of the recognitive consciousness. In the wide appli- 
cation of the term ‘organic’ here employed the analysis of the recog- 
nitive consciousness into its elements is only one problem in the 
group just discussed. But historically it has always claimed a 
separate interest, and we may treat it so here. The question is a 
simple one. Yet it is proving to be very difficult to answer. No 
doubt a large part of that difficulty is due to the fact that it is an 
organic complex, which as a class is hard to analyze. On the other 
hand, memory analysis has gone far enough to suggest that perhaps 
much of our difficulty is self-imposed, is a result of approaching the 
analysis with largely erroneous conceptions, arrived at through a 
priori speculation instead of serious introspective observation. Per- 
haps we shall find in the end that memory possesses no such separate, 
definitely marked-off function, mediated by such definite and char- 
acteristic species of mental content as we have postulated. I need 
not go into the history of the problem. We all recall the various 
analyses that have been made of the recognitive consciousness. How 
it has been reduced to different unanalyzable elements, or given up 
as an unanalyzable complex, and the problem reopened again with 
new suggestions as to its nature.?’ We evidently need more serious 
and prolonged actual observation on the actual process of recogni- 
tion. Since the Héffding-Lehmann controversy a few serious at- 
tempts at introspective anlysis have been made. From the results 
obtained we have no grounds for discouragement. 


*For reviews and discussions see especially the articles by Lehmann and 
by Héffding in the Philosophische Studien, and in the Vierteljahrsschrift fiir 
Wissenschaftliche Philosophie, 1890; two articles by Gamble and Calkins in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, 1903; Wash- 
burn, in the Philosophical Review, 1897; Bentley and Whipple in the articles 
cited above. 
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III. The functions of the elements in the memory consciousness.— 
By this I do not mean the general function of memory as serving one 
purpose of consciousness, but the functions of the different memory 
contents as serving different purposes in the memory consciousness. 
In their discussion we may follow the order already given and con- 
sider the functions of the special sense images and of organic factors 
(A) in recall and (B) in recognition. The suggestions presented 
here are borrowed largely from a number of questions that a recent 
study in memory analysis has given rise to.® 

A. In recall. In a large share of our thinking we have not the 
choice of recalling objects in terms of one of several different classes 
of images. We must recall a certain aspect of an object, and we 
have a direct need of only this one class of images. It is in this cir- 
cumstance that we must now consider the function of associated 
images in the recall of the particular class of images needed. Let 
me call the latter the primary, and the associated images the sec- 
ondary. 

(1) Associated special sense images. First, then, what part do 
secondary special sense images play in the recall of the primary? 
Their presence at all as a means to recall indicates a round-about 
way in the methods of the mind in reaching its object. It would be 
mental economy to eliminate all secondary, associated images, and 
proceed in all cases directly to the primary. That the facts are 
otherwise points to a difference in inherent spontaneity of images. 
If the primary images needed less for their arousal short cuts would 
be more easily established. But this aside. The present general 
problem breaks up into the several questions that concern the rela- 
tion of the different sense departments to each other with reference 
to the degree in which secondary special sense images enter to 
mediate recall. For evidently, from what we know already, their 
role in recall depends in the first place on the sense department to 
which the primary belong. We assume at this point that when the 
secondary images appear before the primary are recalled their fune- 
tion is that of mediating recall. We shall see later that when they 
appear after the primary are recalled they may still serve a purpose. 

(2) Organic factors. It is not usually held that organic images, 
if such there be, ever mediate the recall of special sense images. It 
has been suggested that in the presence of certain moods organic 
factors seem to mediate the production of the latter. Popularly 
expressed, an emotion ‘feeds upon itself.’ But in this the organic 
factors are regarded as sensations, and, moreover, as aroused invol- 


*See ‘On the Analysis of the Memory Consciousness. A Study on the 


Mental Imagery and Memory of Meaningless Visual Forms,’ Psychological 
Review, 1906. 
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untarily, as due to some physiological condition over which we have 
no control. If organic factors are aroused voluntarily we have first 
the problem of determining whether their relation to special sense 
images is the same in memory as it is in the original emotional ex- 
perience, and what the réle of each is in memory. This much con- 
cerns, roughly speaking, the memory of the emotions. We have a 
more definite indication of organic factors playing a part in the 
memory of perceptive experience. Studies like those of Bentley and 
Whipple have already shown that certain ones of them mediate 
recognition. From my results I am able to add the suggestion that 
certain others, or perhaps quite similar ones, may enter to mediate 
the recall of special sense images of perceptive experience. 

B. In recognition. (1) Special sense images. When associated 
special sense images appear after the recall of the primary images 
they may do one of several things. Whether they are from the same 
or from a different sense department from the primary, their nature 
and that of their recognitive sanction may be such as to reinforce 
the recognitive certainty of the primary. They are not, however, 
as Lehmann’s contention has been, the sole condition of recognition. 
Secondly, the entrance of associations may leave the memory sanc- 
tion of the primary unaffected. Thirdly, the associations may be 
of such a nature as to contradict the primary image, resulting in 
uncertainty. These three functions of associated images were defi- 
nitely established in the study on the memory of meaningless visual 
forms, the associations being in this case largely verbal descriptions. 
It would be of no small interest to follow out these suggestions and 
determine the relations of associated images to the primary through- 
out, when the latter belong to different sense departments. 

(2) Organic factors. The determination of the function of or- 
ganic factors in recognitive consciousness awaits entirely the analysis 
of the latter. We are in no position to do any more than to make 
some crude guesses, but these suggest that possibly our whole view 
of recognition needs fundamental revision. It was stated above 
that perhaps in the end we might find that the mind possessed no 
such unique function mediated by such unique species of mental 
content as we have supposed to be the case in recognition. Carrying 
out this position further, we may note some distinctions. (a) We 
say that we ‘recognize’ an image as correct or as incorrect; recogni- 
tion in each case, but apparently different in constitution. (b) We 
call it recognition when we have reached a so-called memory result 
over the road of rational inference as well as when it is a direct 
memory result. Even the identity or the difference in recognitive 


*See the articles by Gamble and Calkins on these points. 
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states is here a problem. (c) In the complex course of recall there 
are different emotional reactions which seem to approach the nature 
of recognition, but are yet distinctly different. We ‘feel’ that we 
are ‘moving in the right direction’ or in the wrong, and we respond 
differently to the feeling in directing the course of our efforts. (d) 
Grouping these various things together under organic reactions that 
are of a recognitive nature, we find that in the actual process of 
recall they seem to enter as associative links in producing special 
sense images as well as serve the function of judging their correct- 
ness. These things, if we could take them for established facts, re- 
main rather far from being in harmony with the view of recognition 
as unique in structure and in function, and still farther from being 
in harmony with the view of memory as reproduced special sense 
images plus recognition in the usual sense. Here, certainly, are 
problems enough. 

IV. The nature and causes of memory illusion.— Recent studies’® 
on the degree of normal memory illusion have revealed the signifi- 
cant fact that this amounts in the rough average to about twenty 
per cent. of the statements made from memory under conditions that 
approach those of every-day life as nearly as is possible in the ex- 
periment.’? A supplementary line of investigation, which seems to 
me of equal significance to this quantitative determination by ob- 
jective methods, is the introspective study of the nature and causes 
of normal memory illusion. Their study has the promise of doing 
much for the understanding of our memory consciousness. The 
immediate introspective account of the subject on how he reaches a 
memory result gives us one method. His verbal or pictorial descrip- 
tions, treated as objective results, allow an analysis which in a large 
share of instances shows at once the factor that has been at work in 
producing memory illusion, and gives another method. The two 
means combined give us an encouraging outlook in this field. We 
have some suggestions on the causes of memory illusion. They give 
us a considerable additional insight into the ways in which one may 
arrive at a so-called memory result, the methods of memory. The 
first is inference. We infer much from what we remember directly, 
and regard the whole as a memory product in our naive thinking.” 

See chiefly articles in the Beitrige zur Psychologie der Aussage, Vols. 
I. and II., edited by Stern. 

1 A review of these studies is given in the American Journal of Psychology, 

5. 

a 2 Stratton has pointed this out, and further that in the growth of our 
knowledge we are becoming less and less dependent on personal memory for 
a knowledge of the past. The principle that he brings out has, it seems to 


me, even a wider application in so-called memory processes than his account 
of it here indicates. See his ‘Experimental Psychology and Culture.’ 
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Secondly, a large portion of memory error is due to influences that 
may be grouped under that of habit. We remember things as we 
have been accustomed to experience them. The individual charac- 
teristics, then, of particular things give rise to memory illusions.** 
Thirdly, esthetic influences enter memory constructions. We re- 


-member things in the ways that are most pleasing, and thus in par- 


ticular instances deviate from the facts. 

These suggestions stand in close relation to some of the preceding. 
But they can serve as a starting-point of more or less independent 
directions of study that will contribute to the general result. The 
psychological methods by which one comes to believe that a thing is 
as he has stated is not readily detected in introspection even by the 
trained subject. The memory illusions offer a line of approach to 
the analysis of memory methods, to the possibly various ways in 
which the so-called recognitive consciousness can be aroused. 


F. KuHLMANN. ** 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 





THE NATURE OF EXPERIENCE 


HE recent discussion of the subject-object relation, particularly 
that by Professor James in the article ‘Does Consciousness 
Exist,’ has a metaphysical bearing whose full significance has not, 
it seems to me, been grasped. Consciousness-in-general of the 
Kantian tradition made current an abstract and vaguely impersonal 
treatment of experience which gracefully avoided the more difficult 
problems of the relation of the individual to other individuals and 
to the universe. As Riehl points out, the transcendental ego, the 
subject, is logical, not actual; timeless, not undergoing change. Con- 
sequently, by a process analogous to the transference of feeling, ex- 
perience lost its concreteness and took to itself the grayness of ab- 
straction, nor was this much remedied by the term ‘organic’ so 
frequently applied. The question asked by the tyro in philosophy, 
Whose experience? was looked upon as the sign of the uninitiate. 
It is this question, however, that personal idealism, casting aside all 
shame, is asking.* 
Disregarding, then, a logical approach to metaphysics such as 
* This was suggested first by Leuba, ‘An Instrument for Weber’s Law, 
with Indications of a Law of Sense Memory,’ American Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. V. 
1It is interesting in this connection to contrast T. H. Green and such 
writers as James in the article, in this JouRNAL, ‘How Two Minds Can Know 


One Thing,’ and Gibson in ‘ Philosophical Introduction to Ethics,’ especially 
lecture VIII. 
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that used by Bradley and Taylor in the principle of contradiction, 
as tending to the neglect of this most vital of all problems in its 
blindfold plunge into experience-in-general, there remains another 
line of argument used, secondarily by Bradley? and Taylor,’ and 
essentially by Strong, that of the relation of individuals to each 
other. It is on this pathway that a new light has recently shone 
due to the illuminating analysis of the nature of consciousness and 
the definition of the physical and psychical. First of all, then, what 
is an individual ? 

It seems incumbent upon us to recognize with social psychology 
that my experience and my self have not the same extension. At 
times the self may be more dominant and absorb, as it were, more of 
experience into itself, but it can never engulf all without destroying 
itself. The self seems, therefore, to be but one fact in my experi- 
ence, though, naturally, the most important one in my ordinary 
practical life. Other selves and even things may become the centers 
of interest for other moments. Suppose I have been wondering what 
a friend thinks of a certain topic. Coming to a decision, I express a 
judgment of the same general nature, as judgment, as that in which 
I refer an attribute to my house. The processes are logically similar, 
though in the one ease the thing referred to is largely perceptual, 
in the other largely conceptual. Both thing and person, moreover, 
I regard as possessing capacities and potentialities, 7. e., I make them 
centers of relation to myself. The house has the properties of re- 
sistance to the wind, of inflammability, ete. ; the person has a capacity 
of choice, desire, movement. There is nothing more mysterious in 
the one case than in the other. Do I project this self into another 
body? Does it exist in my head and, then, find reference to a ma- 
terial thing? By no means. I must begin my experience perceptu- 
ally always. The difference lies in the fact that this particular 
focus of my experience can from its activity (going beyond the thing 
in movement and social relations) associate with itself a complex 
concept like that I form of myself. I am actively constructive, 
however, with regard to both things. The question of a logical in- 
ference from identity of body® or of instinct® finds its solution here. 
The mind-body dualism arises contemporaneously in my thought of 
my self and of other selves. Both grow up as psychophysical organ- 
isms on the same footing, and both remain such in the actual business 
of life. I react to the person, as a whole, mind and: body; sometimes 


2* Appearance and Reality,’ Ch. XXI. 
’“ Metaphysics,’ Bk. III., Ch. II. 

* Bradley, op. cit., Ch. TX. 

5 Bradley, op. cit., Ch. XXI. 

*Strong, op. cit., Ch. X. 
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with more attention to the one, as in a foot-race, sometimes more to 
the other, as in a competitive examination; but with neither, at any 
time, totally excluded. 

The question is raised by these writers, How can I leap the gap 
from one stream of consciousness to another? Partly, this can be 
answered, by pointing out the genetic fallacy as I did above. There 
is, however, a deeper question involved here. 

The psychologist has a stream of consciousness in which every- 
thing is considered psychical.?. Two positions may result, (1) dual- 
ism, (2) solipsism. In the one, we wonder how we can get to things 
in an external world. In the other, we are cut off from other selves. 
This psychological standpoint is responsible for many errors in logic 
and metaphysics. Mr. Bradley’s logic is vitiated by it. His psy- 
chical existences are false creations of this fallacy. Professor 
Strong’s book, to my mind the most serious and most illuminating 
book in present-day metaphysics, is also distorted by it, but to a less 
extent because he has the true instinct of the realist.® 

It is ordinarily maintained to be possible to make everything psy- 
chical, but not everything physical. The psychical is omnivorous 
in a way that (pace materialism) the physical can not be. I would 
deny this power of reducing everything to psychical terms. This 
assumption results from the stream-of-consciousness fallacy which 
goes back to Kant’s inner sense. It also comes from a wrong con- 
ception of identity, an identity of content and not of function. 

Physiological psychology parallels perceptual qualities by sensa- 
tions, and the psychical becomes a sort of duplication of the phys- 
ical, sensations, of qualities. The realism of Hobhouse is justified 
as a revolt against such a subjectivism ; I refer here, of course, to his 
theory of simple apprehension. I believe this to be the unconscious 
motive for his position. Perceptual qualities have so much in com- 
mon with images that they, also, are identified, a distinction of func- 
tion being swept aside by a static similarity of content. This would 
lead to a criticism of Professor James’s radical empiricism, where a 
difference of function is made into a static difference of associates. 
I would refer to the work of Professor Dewey in this connection, for 
I am largely indebted to him. 

Once again, this problem of the relation of selves is further com- 
plicated by a confusion of the self and the subject. It is this that 
makes the fallacy of the so-called states of the self. In our usual 
scientific reflection, we have experience-in-general, 7. ¢., a more or 
less impersonal attitude. But this impersonal attitude is hard to 


* James, ‘Principles of Psychology,’ Ch. IV.; Strong, ‘Why Mind has a 
Body,’ Ch. IX. 

® Of. Chs. X. and XI. 

° Cf. Baldwin, ‘ Genetic Logic,’ Ch. XI. 
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maintain when we are not outward-looking. Accordingly, we have 
the subject, the ‘I breathe’ of James, identified with, or rather im- 
mersed in, the self. This, also, gives solipsism. Ordinarily, we 
have two sorts of relations in consciousness, (1) knower-known or 
subject-object, (2) the contrast relation between the self and other 
selves. In solipsism of this kind, the subject with its objects of 
experience is identified with the self and, then, takes the contrast- 
relation with other selves. Yet solipsism is always regarded as fool- 
ishness, and rightly so, since persons must be reckoned with to under- 
stand ourselves. The contrast relation can not be ignored. 

But we are not out of the labyrinth yet. We still have the 
fallacy of introjection to face. The mind-body dualism is an arti- 
fact produced by introjection also. That this, first clearly distin- 
guished by Avenarius, has been important in the development of 
what Baldwin calls the ‘substantive mode,’ seems indubitable. The 
usual exposition gives the common object, e. g., the sun, as causally 
connected with a perceptual brain state,.and somehow floating un- 
attached is an image representing the common object. This leads 
to the grossly representational theory of knowledge. But it is only 
with the greatest difficulty, even involving distortion of the facts, 
that such a view can be applied to the individual himself. This per- 
ceptual image we postulate in another’s mind is not noticed by our- 
selves. We simply perceive the object. As Strong, among others, 
has well pointed out, to consider this perceptual object as causing 
our percept involves a vicious circle. 

If my analysis is correct, the mind-body dualism has faded, and 
I can again ask the question, What is the individual? My experi- 
ence, then, includes both the physical and psychical in functional 
relation to each other. This relation is not causal. Added to this is 
the assertion by science of a relation of our consciousness and our 
organism. I use consciousness in the sense No. 6 of Dewey’s defini- 
nitions..° The brain develops gradually by a process of cephaliza- 
tion or central control, concurrent with which is the increase of intel- 
ligence. Neurology has apparently discovered that consciousness 
arises only in a circuit of five neurones and involves the Golgi cell, 
type II. My last card and my strongest is, however, an appeal to 
death. Philosophy, says Plato, is a meditation on death. Here 
Locke’s query about sleep might be quoted. This shows I am making 
a frank appeal to functional psychology as advanced by Professor 
Angell, and to the theory of evolution as Professor Strong does. 

Now human beings function ultimately only through their organ- 
isms. There is no other means of communication, so far as known. 
Hence the functional relations of psychophysical organisms are en- 

This JOURNAL, Vol. III., No. 2. 
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tirely shadowed forth in this way. From our analysis we have two 
seemingly basal facts: (1) selves do not exclude each other; (2) 
things have relation to one another. Now comes the crux of meta- 
physies—the question of the relation between individuals and, in- 
volved in this, the further question, how two minds can know one 
thing. Pausing for a moment to count our resources, we find: (1) 
the relation of the foci of my experience differs correspondently 
with the relation of things and psychophysical things; (2) with the 
extrusion of a mysterious transcendental ego or consciousness as a 
structural entity, everything in experience can be expressed func- 
tionally. Our consciousness is, then, a function of the total stress 
relations of that node or focus in the universe usually denominated 
the psychophysical organism. This focus or ganglion and its com- 
plexity are the product of evolution and must not be looked upon as 
either merely psychical or merely physical. To do so would involve 
the false abstractions of materialism and panpsychism. This seems 
to me to satisfy the claims of realism for more than our conscious- 
ness and science for the vast realms of energy lately revealed. 

Finally, epistemology must reckon with evolution, for only thus 
can it explain common knowledge by similarity of organization and 
relationships. The identity involved in the common object must be 
interpreted functionally, i. e., similar organizations in similar rela- 
tions will have functionally identical experiences. The old static 
identity of content will hold only within each individual’s experience, 
and even then only partially. In short, different individuals can 
not have experiences in any sense numerically identical. In such a 
realistic metaphysics the fundamental categories would seem to be 
process, organization, differentiation, tension and node or focus. 

R. W. SELLARS. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





DISCUSSION 


THE MADNESS OF THE ABSOLUTE 


NE of the facts about the universe which should be most dis- 


tressing to moralists and enthusiasts for ‘disinterested’ know- 
ing is the difficulty of getting even philosophers to think exhaust- 
ively about the logical alternatives and consequences of their theories. 
Of these there are always multitudes which no one ever examines, 
because they are not conducive or agreeable to the interests of the 
human kind, or even to the partisan interests of particular thinkers. 
And so when any one tries to fill up one of these logical gaps, his 
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motives are at once suspected. It is almost as saddening to observe 
the tendency to treat the alternative ‘jest or earnest’ as. completely 
disjunctive, as though true words could not be spoken in jest, or the 
psychological frivolousness of an objector were incompatible with 
the logical seriousness of an objection. 

And though I highly appreciate the amiability and good temper 
with which Professor Gore introduces the strictures of his ‘monist’ 
on my attempt to work out some neglected implications of idealistic 
monism,' I can not but think his protégé open to criticism on both 
these counts. He evidently will not credit me with a desire to under- 
stand what monism really means, but suspects me of privily arguing 
in favor of pluralism. But even if I were incapable of taking a 
‘disinterested’ logical interest in the monistic hypothesis, need I be 
suspected of the insanity (far surpassing that of any absolute) of 
advocating pluralism? Surely I must know my philosophic col- 
leagues well enough by this time to be convinced that so far from 


trying to understand what pluralism means, they are not yet even 


willing to listen to argument on the subject. It would consequently 
be sheer waste of energy to argue the matter, and as I did not attempt 
this, the tu quoque of Professor Gore’s monist, to the effect that 
there is madness also in the pluralistic universe, does not hit me. 
Even if it were sound, it would only show that on either hypothesis 
madness was rampant throughout the universe. 

It oceurs to me, however, that even on this amount of agreement 
an irenicon might be based. Both the antagonistic schools of philos- 
ophy might recognize the poet’s insight, and assent to Shakespeare’s 
dictum that it is ‘a mad, mad world, my masters’! Or, if such 
agreement of philosophy with genius should prove impracticable, it 
would be solely because no pluralist need assent to this conclusion on 
the strength of an argument vitiated by so many serious flaws as that 
of Professor Gore’s ingenuous monist. 

1. For example, he appears to think that the admission that there 
is madness in the universe must be just as objectionable and fatal 
to pluralism as to monism. But this would hardly seem to be the 
case. On the monistic hypothesis no quality can be ascribed to any 
part of the whole without at once qualifying ‘the perfect whole.’ 
The madness, therefore, if it exists at all, must vitiate the funda- 
mental nature of things and so essentially pervade them all. But in 
the more loosely-knit universe of pluralism, this by no means follows. 
The universe may, like the curate’s egg, be good in parts. The de- 
fects in some parts need not at once corrupt the others. And so I 
may preserve my sanity, however wildly you may rave. Nay, as the 
universe has not any all-pervading character, it may change its 

1See this JouRNAL, Vol. III., Nos. 18 and 21. 
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nature by outgrowing its defects. From being predominantly wild, 
disorderly and insane, it may become sober, orderly and rational, by 
the elimination of its turbulent components. 

2. It is hardly true that the absolute was called mad simply on 
account of its dissociated condition. It is not ‘mad only in so far 
as pluralistic.’ To a pluralist the plural condition will seem emi- 
nently rational, and would certainly form no ground for a charge of 
madness. Even to a monist there is no reason why dissoeiation 
should mean madness. It might even be a superior condition to 
undifferentiated unity. The trouble in this case is quite empirical 
in its origin. It proceeds from the de facto character of the plural- 
ity into which the absolute has unhappily got itself dissociated. The 
dissociated absolute is not, alas! a model of harmony. And it is this 
which leads one to doubt whether the absolute is compos mentis. 

3. Our ingenuous monist is, nevertheless, loth to despair of the 
absolute. He thinks that it may still stand for a principle of re- 
union, and our aspiration towards it may mean ‘the quest for sanity, 
wholeness, health’ which will heal the insane warring of the disso- 
ciated ‘many.’ 

Truly a beautiful idea, which we should eagerly adopt, if only 
the analogy would let us. But according to the analogy it is not we, 
the products of the dissociation, who are mad (at least not all of us), 
but the dissociated whole, the absolute itself, to which we are told to 
look for a cure. If this is the best we can do, ‘the quest for sanity’ 
by way of absorption in the absolute seems doomed to end in disap- 
pointment. Even though, therefore, ‘it behooves the absolute to be 
sane,’ this counsel of perfection hardly accords with ‘the analogy of 
dissociated personality.’ Nor is it clear how we, by desiring the 
reconstitution of its shattered unity, can bring about a reversal of 
the process to which we owe our being. 

There even seems to be hereabouts a certain confusion between 
the theoretical thinking of the absolute as a unity and the practical 
making of it into such a unity. The first is easy enough, mere 
child’s play; the second seems impossible. And our analogy dis- 
tinctly frowns upon such gratuitous impertinence. Shall we pre- 
sume to say that in disintegrating itself the absolute has erred? For 
all we know it may have vastly bettered its condition. And why in 
any case should we strive to reunite what ex hypothesi it eternally 
embraces? And how can its own dissociations restore its unity? 
Miss Beauchamp was cured by the astute manipulations of Dr. Mor- 
ton Prince; but who can get outside the absolute and operate upon 
it similarly ? . 

I myself, indeed, have long suspected that idealistic philosophy 
might be, as Professor Gore’s monist suggests, a ‘trance of the 
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human spirit,’ and have essayed to promote its awakening. But even 
though one could arouse the human spirit from its lethargy, one 
can not see how this would help the absolute or break the cosmic 
slumbers of the ‘Red King’ in whose nightmare all are figures and 
must cut their willing or unwilling capers. 


F. C. S. ScHILLER. 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Adonis, Attis, Osiris. Studies in the History of Oriental Religion. J. G. 
Frazer. London and New York: The Macmillan Co. 1906. Pp. 
xvi + 339. 

This is the second foretaste of the coming third edition of the ‘ Golden 
Bough,’ and is, the author tells us, an expansion of the corresponding 
sections of the latter work. 

As compared with the first series of studies destined to be incorporated 
in the new edition of the ‘Golden Bough,’ the ‘ Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship,’ published last winter, the argument in the 
present volume is conducted with more reserve, and the conclusions are 
advanced with more caution. Mr. Frazer’s thesis is that the oriental 
religions here studied are based upon harvest rites which were intended 
to insure the fertility of the soil by methods of imitative magic. In the 
‘ Lectures on the Origin of the Kingship,’ the author advanced the theory 
that the monarch of historical times is derived from the magician or 
medicine-man of tribal society, one of whose most important functions 
is to bring or avert rain, and otherwise control the fate of crops and 
herds. Eventually, however, the confidence in magical rites as effective 
to control climatic conditions was replaced by a belief in some more pro- 
found and mighty cause, manifesting its power in the changing aspects 
of nature. Not nature herself, but this nwmen, was now more or less 
responsive to petition and influence, and the worshippers ‘ now pictured 
to themselves the growth and decay of vegetation, the birth and death of 


‘living creatures, as effects of the waxing or waning strength of divine 


beings, of gods and goddesses, who were born and died, who married and 
begot children, on the pattern of human life’ (p. 3). “Indeed they 
commonly believed that the tie between the animal and the vegetable 
world was even closer than it really is; hence they often combined the 
dramatic representation of reviving plants with a real or a dramatic 
union of the sexes for the purpose of furthering at the same time and 
by the same act the multiplication of fruits, of animals and of men” 
(p. 5). Accordingly, it is not unlikely that the kings of Byblus (the 
Mecea of the Phenicians) assumed the title of Adonis or of Baal, and 
were required to mate with the goddess, the Baalath or Astarte of the 
city. If this were so, and Mr. Frazer’s evidence, though slight, is very 
persuasive, it is clear that the king is the medicine-man enthroned, which 
is precisely the author’s theory. 
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The chief deity of these religions of western Asia in their earlier stage 
would seem to have been a female deity—Astarte, Aphrodite. And 
Mr. Frazer believes that ‘a great mother goddess, the personification of 
all the reproductive energies of nature, was worshipped under different 
names but with a substantial similarity of myth and ritual by many 
peoples of western Asia; that associated with her was a lover, or rather 
series of lovers, divine yet mortal, with whom she mated year by year, 
their commerce being deemed essential to the propagation of animals and 
plants, each in their several kinds; and further, that the fabulous union 
of the divine pair was simulated and, as it were, multiplied on earth by 
the real though temporary union of human sexes.at the sanctuary of the 
goddess for the sake of thereby ensuring the fruitfulness of the ground 
and the increase of man and beast’ (p. 23). This latter custom, which 
prevailed in Cyprus and in many parts of western Asia, was not regarded 
as an orgy of lust, but rather as the performance of a serious religious 
duty. Its fulfillment (with a stranger) was a necessary preliminary to 
marriage, and it seems natural to suppose, although Mr. Frazer has not 
suggested it, that this was the way to win the benediction of the goddess 
of motherhood. Women who became temple harlots, either for life or 
for a term of years, ‘were invested with a sacred character, and their 
vocation, far from being deemed infamous, was probably long regarded 
by the laity as an exercise of more than common virtue’ (p. 25). 

In the present volume not so much is said about the periodical killing 
of the man who impersonated the divine consort. And the celebrated 
interpretation of the death of Christ is wholly omitted. The phenomenon 
of burning the god is, however, narrated at length. Thus is explained 
the tale of the death of Hercules, identified by the Greeks with the Tyrian 
Melearth. “For on many a beach and headland of the A°gean, where the 
Phenicians had their trading factories, the Greeks may have watched the 
bale-fires of Melearth blazing in the darkness of night, and have learned 
with wonder that the strange foreign folk were burning their god” (p. 39). 

Since the ritual of Adonis seems to have been intended to stimulate 
fertility, Adonis was himself evidently a spirit of increase through re- 
production of kind, and, for a chiefly agricultural people, naturally a 
* corn spirit.’ 

Attis ‘was to Phrygia what Adonis was to Syria,’ and appears to have 
been a ‘tree spirit.’ He was paired with Cybele, another goddess of 
fertility, and was honored in a ritual which, while it had evidently the 
same purpose as the rites of Adonis, was more primitive and barbaric. 

It would seem as though the harvesting of the grain should bring 
satisfaction and hope, but the Egyptian farmer felt bound to put on an 
air of deep melancholy, to beat his breast and call upon Isis, whose task 
it was to bring back to life the slain god Osiris. Like Adonis and Attis, 
Osiris died and was mourned, rose from the dead, and brought joy and 
hope to his worshippers. His companion Isis was presumably in the 
beginning, like Astarte and Cybele, the more important deity, pointing 
thus to a stage of society in which descent was traced and property handed 
down through women. And the service of the god who rose annually 
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from the dead brought a promise of immortality to him who was initiated 
into the mystery. 

Such a book as this ought to be of very great value to the student of 
the history of philosophy, for it was the blending of these eastern faiths 
with Neo-Platonism which formed the soil out of which Christianity 
arose. Mr. Frazer is always ready to insinuate the indebtedness of 
Christianity to this or that eastern cult. It is a real pity that he, or 
some one with his information, does not tell in detail the story of that 
indebtedness. There is much in the recent volumes of Professor Dill, 
but in his case doctrinal attachments seem to have stood in the way. 

Mr. Frazer writes with rare literary skill. It is to him a matter of 
profound regret that he has been unable to visit the homes of the oriental . 
religions here studied. The evidence in support of his conclusions is 
confessedly slight and often ambiguous, yet, as presented, it is sur- 
prisingly effective, and may well stimulate a lively interest in the coming 
edition of the ‘Golden Bough.’ 


WENDELL T. Busu. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Outline of the Vedanta System of Philosophy, according to Shankara, 
Paut Deussen. Translated by J. H. Woops and C. B. Runxiz. New 
York: The Grafton Press. 1906. Pp. viii + 45. 


This small volume is a translation of the outline of the doctrine of 
Shankara originally forming a part of Deussen’s ‘System des Vedanta.’ 
Deussen’s work on the Vedanta, now more than twenty years old, still, 
of course, remains authoritative; and the name of Dr. Woods, who has 
studied the Hindu systems with Deussen at Kiel as well as with native 
pundits in India, is a sufficient guaranty of the accuracy of the render- 
ing both of the German and of the Sanskrit technical terms. It will be 
a convenience, especially to those who give university courses in Hindu 
philosophy, to have this compendium accessible in English; though it 
ought to be said that what we now most need from our competent special- 
ists in the subject is not more material on the Shankaran form of the 
Vedanta, which has sufficiently and even redundantly been expounded in 
both English and German, but more translations of the texts and fuller 
studies of the reasonings of some of the less well-known systems of 
Indian thought. It would, for example, be a very useful thing if some 
one would prepare an English outline, similar to the present manual but 
somewhat fuller, of the Vedanta system of Ramanuja—a species of ‘ con- 
crete’ idealistic monism that to most occidental minds must seem much 
more interesting than the sterile nihilism of Shankara, with its evasion 
of its own logical difficulties through the essentially frivolous and self- 
stultifying doctrine of Maya. As a result of the Schopenhauerian en- 
thusiasm of Deussen and of the propagandizing zeal of the Hindu dis- 
ciples of the influential ascetic teacher Ramakrishna, the extreme ab- 
stract version of the Vedantic monism has come to enjoy an undue 
monopoly of attention, as the sole typical example of Indian pantheism 
and the only possible interpretation of the teaching of the Upanishads 
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and of the Vedanta Siitras. The rival system of Ramanuja deserves to 
be better known, if only because of its similarity to the doctrines of 
certain of our English and American Neo-Kantians. Even Shankara, 
when he is less bent upon .emphasizing the negative side of his meta- 
physics, often writes sentences which might be mistaken for excerpts 
from the ‘ Prolegomena’ of T. H. Green; e. g., “ Although one and the 
same self is hidden in all beings, yet owing to the gradual rise of excel- 
lence of the minds which form its limiting conditions [Scripture de- 
clares that] the self, though eternally unchanging and uniform, reveals 
itself in a graduated series of beings and so appears in forms of various 
dignity and power.” But Ramanuja is something very like an oriental 
and twelfth-century prototype of Professor Royce, vigorously refuting 
the blank negations of metaphysical mysticism and finding the ultimate 
reality in a ‘self of all the world’ having ‘knowledge for its essential 
nature,’ of which all beings are real modes or parts, though it is itself 
‘free from all shadow of imperfection, comprising within itself number- 
less auspicious qualities, immediately realizing all its purposes.’ We 
now, fortunately, have a satisfactory translation of Ramanuja’s com- 
mentary on the Vedanta Sitras, by Thibaut,’ but 1t is probable that few 
save specialists will make their way through the eight hundred painful 
pages of that work. I venture, therefore, to express the hope that the 
translators of this volume will complement their present service to the 
study of Indian philosophy by similarly popularizing Ramanuja. And 
to Dr. Woods’s special competency and exceptional training in these 
studies one hopes that we may some day be indebted for the much-needed 
historical and critical survey of Indian philosophy—a survey which will 
deal with the Hindu systems from the standpoint of occidental problems, 
will treat them as contributions to technical philosophy rather than to 
theosophy, and will remember that an illuminative analysis of the reasons 
which lead a philosopher to his conclusions is usually much more impor- 
tant and profitable than even the most accurate exposition of those con- 
clusions. There is, in both Shankara and Ramanuja, not to mention 
other systems, a great mass of interesting and instructive reasoning about 
questions which still engage the attention of philosophers—about the 
nature and meaning of consciousness, about the relation of subject and 
object, about the paradoxical subtleties of self-consciousness. These 
reasonings are entirely capable of statement in intelligible occidental 
terms, and of profitable comparison with modern and even contempcrary 
reflection upon the same subjects. Such a statement and such a com- 
parison would be a noteworthy contribution to philosophy itself, as well 
as to the mutual understanding of East and West. 


Artuur O. Loevesoy. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


1 Sacred Books of the East,’ Vol. 48, 1904. 
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Ueber eine besondere Klasse abstracter Begriffe. M. Rapakovic. Zeit- 
schrift fiir Psychologie und Physiologie der Sinnesorgane, June, 1906. 
Pp. 1-9. 


The notion of the limit was successfully used in mathematics a con- 
siderable time before the necessary and sufficient conditions of the exist- 
ence of a limit were known. This fact suggests the view that the notion 
of the mathematical limit is the product of a process of thinking used 
also in other fields of work, and that the acquaintance with this notien ac- 
quired elsewhere could be used in mathematics. It is important to study 
this process of thinking because from its application there results a new 
class of abstract notions. In finding the limit of the function F(r) =y 
for =a the numbers y are arranged in a well-ordered series, and from 
this series the existence of another number is deduced which may or may 
not belong to the series, but which can be determined from it. This 
determination can be performed if one is able to recognize from the order 
of the numbers y a certain other number which they approach if z ap- 
proaches a indefinitely. Abstract notions Lelonging to a certain type may 
be constructed in a similar way, as, e. g., the notion of the straight line 
and of empty space. The empirical representatives of straight lines are 
rods, i. e., bodies one dimension of which is so considerable that the other 
can be neglected. All rods of the same length may be arranged in the 
order of the size of their cross-sections. This series has no last term, be- 
cause no matter how small the cross-section of a body, we can find another 
of still smaller size; this series is well defined because there is a rule 
according to which we can determine whether any object belongs to the 
series; and the series is well ordered because we can determine of any 
two terms which one comes first in the series. This series determines a 
new notion, that of a straight line. In a similar way we may arrange 
bodies of decreasing density and determine the value of certain constants 
for the terms of this series, e. g., the velocity of light. Thus we obtain a 
series of numbers which corresponds to the velocity of light in bodies of 
decreasing density. These numbers approach a certain limit which cor- 
responds to the velocity of light in the body of the density zero, 7. e., in 
empty space. Abstract notions of this class are derived from empirical 
objects by means of the following rules: (1) Attributes which are attri- 
butes of every term of the series are attributes of the abstract notion. 
(2) Attributes regardless of which the series was ordered are not attri- 
butes of the abstract notion. (3) Attributes which admit of quantitative 
variation and which vary in such a way that the numbers representing 
these quantities form a series the terms of which approach a certain limit, 
are attributes of the abstract notion, and the limit of the series gives the 
number characterizing the quantity. A corollary of this principle is the 
proposition that attributes which belong to the objects in always de- 
creasing amount approaching the limit zero are'not attributes of the 
abstract notion. It is easy to illustrate these rules by the examples of the 
straight line and of empty space. Abstract notions of this type are 
simpler than the objects of which they are characteristic. This sim- 
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plicity and the fact that these notions may be represented by empirical 
objects with any degree of approximation is the reason of their extreme 
usefulness. This is proved by their ample use in physics and in most 
parts of applied mathematics. 

F. M. Ursa. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. October, 1906, 
Vol. XVII, No. 4. Jealousy (pp. 437-496): Arnotp L. GeseLL. — Jeal- 
ousy is found in the higher orders of animals and in all races of man, 
appearing in the child during the first year. Its function is self-protec- 
tion, and especially protection of the individual against the group. An 
analysis of jealousy shows it to be a painful complex emotion, the most 
prominent elements of which are anger, grief and self-pity. It is an 
important factor in education and in the different social institutions, 
especially the family. Its practical importance is forcibly brought out 
by pathology and criminology. Memory for Lifted Weights (pp. 497- 
521): E. A. Haypen.- The results fail to show any regularly fading 
memory image as a factor in the judgment of lifted weights. The judg- 
ment seems rather to be based upon the nature of the motor adjustment, 
being ‘equal’ when the adjustment is just sufficient, ‘less’ when more 
than this and ‘ greater’ when less. This is, on the whole, in agreement 
with the Miiller and Schumann theory. Organic Changes and Feeling 
(pp. 522-584): Jonn F. Sueparp. —- The tridimensional theory of feeling 
as advanced by Wundt and Lehmann has no basis in organic reactions. 
No three pairs of reactions corresponding to the three feeling-dimensions 
are found, nor any difference between those accompanying agreeableness 
and disagreeableness. Instead it is found that: (1) all moderate nervous 
activity decreases the volume and pulse of the peripheral vessels and at 
the same time increases the volume and pulse in the brain and the rate of 
the heart beat; (2) strong stimuli have both an inhibiting and an exciting 
effect; (3) the activity of any part tends to counteract constriction of the 
blood-vessels of that part. Psychological Literature. Psychiatrical Lit- 
erature. Index to Vol. XVII. 


Bierer, Everard. The Evolution of Religions. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1906. xv-+ 385. 


Bruno, Giordano. Opere Italiane. I. Dialoghi Metafisict. Con note di 
Giovanni Gentile. Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli. 1907. Pp. xxii 
+ 418, 


De Montmorency, J. E. G. Thomas a Kempis. His Age and Book. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons; London: Methuen & Co. 1906. 
Pp. viii + 312. $2.25. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


_ Iw accordance with the announcements already made, the American 
Philosophical Association and the American Psychological Association 
met in affiliation with the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and the American Society of Naturalists at Columbia University, 
in New York City, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, December 27-29, 
1906. Addresses were made by the retiring presidents, Professor James 
addressing the Philosophical Association on ‘Men and their Energies’ 
and Professor Angell the Psychological Association on ‘ The Province of 
Functional Psychology.’ On Thursday evening a reception was given by 
the President and Trustees of Columbia University in Earl Hall, followed 
by a general smoker to the visiting societies at the Faculty Club. The 
annual dinner of the American Society of Naturalists, on Friday even- 
ing, was followed by a joint smoker of the two associations at the Faculty 
Club. On Saturday the President and the Trustees of the College of the 
City of New York entertained the two associations together with the 
visiting societies at luncheon in the new buildings of the College, on 
Amsterdam Avenue and 138th Street. In connection with the other visit- 
ing societies the two associations enjoyed the hospitality of the Trustees 
of the American Museum of Natural History at a reception on Saturday 
evening. A scientific exhibit of unusual importance and the ceremonies 
attending the unveiling of ten marble busts of pioneers in American 
science added to the interest of the occasion. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: For the Philosophical Association—Presi- 
dent, Professor H.‘N. Gardiner, of Smith College; Vice-president, Pro- 
fessor R. B. Perry, of Harvard University; Secretary-treasurer, Professor 
Frank Thilly, of Cornell University; new members of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Professor Ernest Albee, of Cornell University, Professor C. M. 
Bakewell, of Yale University, and Professor H. G. Lord, of Columbia 
University. For the Psychological Association—President, Dr. H. R. 
Marshall, of New York City; Secretary-treasurer, Professor W. H. Davis, 
of Lehigh University ; new members of the Council, Professor C. H. Judd, 
of Yale University, and Professor W. B. Pillsbury, of the University 
of Michigan. A detailed report of the meetings may be expected in sub- 
sequent numbers of this JOURNAL. 


For the following item, and the one succeeding it, we are indebted to 
Nature for December 6: “ By the death of Emil Schmidt in his seven- 
tieth year a typical “erman anthropologist passes away. Like many of 
his fellows he studied medicine, and was actually in practise for some 
twenty years. He first directed his attention to American archeology and 
dealt in particular with the Copper age. His anatomical knowledge led 
him to take up physical anthropology, and he possessed a considerable 
collection of skulls, now in the Anatomical Institute at Leipzig, where 
he was for a time a recognized lecturer, and later extraordinary pro- 
fessor. He was among the first to study the human remains at Pompeii, 
and a stay in Egypt enabled him to make a further study of early historic 
material. Some years later he visited India and Ceylon; the whole of the 
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material which he then collected was not published, but his ‘ Reise in 
Sued-Indien’ and ‘ Ceylon’ contain much valuable information. In the 
much-discussed problem of the Neanderthal skull he accepted, in opposi- 
tion to Virchow, the view that it is really that of a lower human species 
or genus; in the question of prehistoric pigmy races, on the other hand, 
he held that more evidence was needed as a basis for Kollmann’s specula- 
tions. In consequence of failing health he resigned his professorship in 
1900, and occasional contributions from his pen appeared in Globus and 
other papers, but he knew that his life’s work was done, and was seldom 
seen in scientific circles.” 


“The origin of species, more especially in connection with variation 
and Mendelism, forms the leading feature of the issue of Verhandlungen 
der Schweiz. Naturfor. Gesellschaft for the present year. The articles 
on this subject relate to the evolution of species generally, Mendelism as 
exemplified by hybridizing garden and other snails, variation in butter- 
flies, mutation in the harts-tongue fern, and species-formation among 
bacteria and parasitic funguses. In the case of the garden snail (helix 
hortensis) Dr. Arnold Lang shows that by crossing members of uniformly 
yellow-shelled colonies with the fully-banded strain it will be found that 
the progeny follows to a great extent the Mendelian law in regard to the 
numerical proportions of the various color-phases. The issue concludes 
with a number of biographies of scientific men, accompanied by portraits.” 


Dr. SHEPHERD Ivory Franz, of the McLean Hospital, Waverley, Mass., 
has accepted the positions of psychologist in the Government Hospital for 
the Insane, Washington, D. C., and of professor‘of physiology in the 
Medical School of the George Washington University. 

Proressor E. H. Sneatu has been granted an extension of his leave of 
absence from Yale University. One of his courses will be conducted by 
Dr. Paul Monroe, professor of the history of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Proressor Diets, of the University of Berlin, and Professor Schéine 
have just issued the first volume embodying their researches in the history 
of ancient medicine. The present volume treats of Hippocrates and 
Galen. 

Tue American Unitarian Association issues four addresses by Presi- 
dent Eliot on Franklin, Washington, Channing and Emerson, in a single 
volume, entitled ‘Four American Leaders.’ 

Dr. Huco MinsterBerc, professor of psychology at Harvard Uni- 
versity, has received leave of absence from November 21, 1906, to Janu- 
ary 12, 1907, for a visit to Germany. 

Proressor PrerrE JANET, of the University of France, has delivered 
three lectures in the Johns Hopkins University on ‘Mind and Medicine.’ 

Mr. C. F. Sanpers has been appointed instructor in psychology at 
Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. 

Tue Yale Association of Japan gave a reception, in October, in honor 
of Professor Ladd. ‘ 








